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September 25, 1907, provides for the certification of dyes.
Food Inspection Decision No. 77 was amended March 25, 1909,
by Food Inspection Decision No. 106. Some manufacturers
have succeeded in producing the seven colors, under the con-
ditions outlined in Food Inspection Decision No. 77. Certified
dyes are now on the market. Certified dyes may be used in
foods without objection by the Department of Agriculture,
provided the use of the dye in food does not conceal damage
or inferiority. If damage or inferiority be concealed by the
use of the dye, the food is adulterated.
Uncertified coal-tar dyes are likely to contain arsenic and
other poisonous material, which, when used in food, may
render such food injurious to health and, therefore, adulterated
under the law.
In all cases where foods subject to the provisions of the Food
arid Drugs Act of June 30, lfl()6, are found colored with dyes
which contain either arsenic or other poisonous or deleterious
ingredient which may render such foods injurious to health,
the cases will be reported to the Department of Justice and
prosecutions had.
The Department is in possession of facts which show that
there are so-called vegetable colors on the market which con-
tain excessive quantities of arsenic, heavy metals, and con-
taminations due to imperfect or incomplete manufacture-
While the Department has raised no objection to the use of
vegetable colors, per se, yet the use of colors even of vegetable
origin, open to the objection of excessive arsenic, etc., should
not be used for coloring food products.
F. L. DUNLAP, GEO. P. McGABE, Board of Food and Drug
Inspection.
Approved: JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1909*